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The hyporhesis of this paper is that the patterns of 
political influence on public school systems are changing. Public 
school systems are subject to so many political influences that one 
can raise the guestion, "Who governs?" The educational pol2.cy-making 
procedures seem to have become politicized in the wake of the 
turbul=>nce of the 1960 's. The relationship among school boards, 
superintendents, and the public in the jealm of education is unclear. 
Tn order to gather data to test the hypothesis, a longitudinal, 
comparatWe research method was devised to include both ^stsmatic 
obs'^-rvat^on of events and periodic recordings of participants' 
oerc'-ptioas. Data were collected for the 1974-75 academic year on the 
flow of communications and decisions in 11 public school aistricts m 
tVo uni^'^d States *nd Canada. Observation of open school board 
mee'tings in these districts indicates that among the evident 
•d"! f fer°nces are variety in the functio'rs of decision making and 
communication, distribution and intensity of discussion, the 
qualita+-!ve nature of communication, distribution and intensity ana 
against specific action, and the responsibility for setting the 
agenda of the meetings. The finding is that, in spite of marked 
con+rast in these and other areas, the superintendent still emerges 
■^n each'case as the dominant actor. This conclusion implies that 
further research- investigating public communication to the school 
board and to the superintendent is indicated. Tables, charts, 
appendices', an^ footnotes are included in the essay. (Author/DB) ^ 
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AGAi::, mo gover:;s tublic schools? 

The political influence of technological elites has captured the iiragin- 

•' 1 

ation of social scientists, and for good reason. In a technological ag)^, 
especially one in which the conservation of scarce resources replaces the • 
distribution of abundant resources as a focus of policy, elected officials 
are frequently required t9 deal with issues containing components top. sophis- 
ticated for them to conprehend. Thus, they turn to experts for information, 
'and the experts' knowledge is easily transformed iifto a political resource 
for the acauisitioji of influence^^ Recognition of the growing importance of 
experts has caused' social scientists to re-evaluate their empirical and norma- 
tive models of public policy formation. 

Traditional democratic theory holds that political influence f6lloi.'s~ 
and ought to follow— lines of legal -authority. The public elects "a- repre- 
sentative legislative body (congress, city council, school board) to make 
policy. An executive body, whose senior officials are elected or appointed, 
is employed to administer policy. Administrators follow the instructions of 
legislators, who follow the instructions of their constituents. The major 
source of power is popular electoral support, and the norm of policy decision 
making is responsiveness to public desires and preferences. The newer model, 
what might be called tho technologicnl model sees the implementation of 
information systems and mtmugement science techniques causing a fundamental 
change in the governing procesr,.^ Problems and policy alternatives are now 
too complex for the public and its representative/; to evaluate. Legislators 
solicit and follow the rcctr.ifiendations of professional administrators. The 
mijor source of power ic: infornation; the new norm of policy decision-making 



Prupon-^rts of thv teclmological noclel s'crass the importance of experts 
as the "ncu political actors/'^ Ho:;ev^r, in that portion of the political 
process concerned V7ith educational paj icy-xnahins, experts are certainly not 
net-;, Althou.:;h' historical interpretations may v^ry, there is consensus that* 
educational experts, the superintendent and his professional staff, had beccrne 
influential, if not dominant, actors by^ the 1920's,^ The increase in political 
influence of experts in education ore-dated similar developments in other 
arenas of decision-making. As a result, a major thrust of the educational 
policy literature has been to emphasize the uniqueness of educational decision- 
making. Res^rch has' been undertaken v/ith the implicit assumption that edu-^ 
cation is more vulnerable to expert dominance than are other areas of public 

policy. Consequently, very few studies have been undertaken which compare 

6 

decision-makinc in. school districts and other units of local government- 
In view of the paucity- of evidence, we agree with Peterson, who offers the 
following admonition: 

The literature on school politics may not be fundamentally 
incorrect in identifying a good deal of autonomy on the part of 
a small group of educational decision-makers. The central role 
that superintendents and their staff play in the decision-making 
process is well documented But the explanations and interpre- 
tations of this phenomenon depend heavily on the assumption that 
such influence relationsh^.ps are peculiar to the field of educa- 
tion. r:ot only is such an assumption not demonstrated empirically, 
but it prevents scholars writing on the politics of education from 
seeing the broader implications- of their field if decision- 
making patterns in education are the rule, not the exception, 
interpretations of American politics need to give greater weight 
to the role of experts, professionals and the directors of admin- 
istrative structures than most political scientists generally 
have: 7 * 

rronic.illy, x;hile other social scientists were recognising the wider 
applicability of the technological decision-making model employed in the 
educational policy literature, some rer,earchcrs wore questioning the 
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continued applicability -of that- model to ec\ucati6naJ/ policy-naking. The 
contentioif appeared in both popular and academic literature that/^the in- 
creasing politicization of education had changed the climate in which! school 
officials must v^ork to the extent tuat deference to expertise could no longer 
be the preponderant form of policy-making. 

I On the surface, the turbulence of flie 196^*5 certainly seemed to have 
contributed to a politicization of education. Popular accounts of highly 
publicized conflicts portrayed professionals as struggling vainly against 
a variety of powerful interest groups. Professionals themselves were active 

; g 

in promulgating the view of the "beleaguered superintendent." One observer 
quoted from the ranks of the beleaguered to support his cont'ention that the 
world of the -.superintendent, as seen from the inside, is far more conflictual 
Chan the world as described by students of educational policy-making: 



r 



The American school superintendent, long the benevolent rulep 
•whose word was law, has become a harried, e^taBtled figure of wan- 
ing authority brow teaten by -.once subservient boards of educa- 
tion, [teachers' associations] , 'and parer/ts, the superintendent 
can hardly be blamed if he feels he has Aost control of his des- . 

tiny Administrative power lessness is be'coming one of the most 

pervasive realities of organizational life. 9 

mile some might be inclined to dismiss such testimony as self-serving, 

* 

the view has been to some extent echoed by scholars \fh6 argue that the 'model 

of professional dominance is no longer correct. Representative of this argu- 

^ 10- ^ 

ment is McCarty and Ramsey's The School Managers . This study of 51 school 

.^districts in the Northeast and Midwest led them to conclude: 

One can hardly avoid the view that today's educational ad- ' 
ministrator is engulfed in a pressure packed set of cpnstraints 

individuals previously without power are rapidly becoming 

av/are of the ^strength that can be marshalled if they work to- 
gether the tensions so apparent throughout American society 

have galvanized [school] boards >xnto the political arena with a 
vengeance. 
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The upshot of this controversy wns a rcneued interest in the. quest ion 
•"who govt;rn3 schooJs?" There was clearly a need for further research xnto • 

relations botweon school boards, superintefid(^its, and the public in 'order 

— J ■ ' 12 

to tost Che hypothesis that patterns of influence were changing. There 

' >■ • 

was also a growing concern that educational policy re5earcher3 should nake 
greater use of research techniques employed by other spcial scientists. 
Proponents of both the democratic and technological models of educational 
■ decision-naVang had relied almost exclusively QXi the case study approach. 
Their studies typically examined a small, uifrepresentative sample of school 
( districts and focused on major ^ecisions^ in those districts.' Consequently, 
' " -they were not replicable and their findings were. not generalizable . A Study 
baied on a national .sample of school districts, systematically selected, 
which too:-- a comprehensive ^iew of the decisic^n-making- process, wds a desir- 
able cor.ip.lGment to the growing' literature subsumed under the rubric "Poli- 

■ i ' I • . . 

tics of Education." * 

The senior author' undertook such a project ±n 1968 and published a 
^.ortion of , the results in 1974.^^ A^^rief synopsis of the findings indicates 
-that, although the preponderance of evidence supports the view that profes- 
aionals are the dei^inant actors, .there ard' systematic variations from this 

mode of governance. , ^. 

» ' ' ' 
With regard to community input through interest groups, the conclusions 
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v/ore: 



(1) Ubst di.^Jtricts do not receive much attention from formal 
organii^ations. However, some districts find .themselves heavily 
involved in group politics. High levels of group acJilvity are 
associated with (a) the size of the district,, and (b) the extent 
of public discontent with educational policy. Larger districts, 
and districts with declining public support are more likely to 
experience high levels of intercot group activity. 

(2) By far the most active groups arc those directly linked 
to the governance structure (e.g., PTA's and teacher groups)': 

E^iS 6. 



Coucernin:: the distribution of influence between the, board and the ^ 
#• • 

superintendent,- the f<sllo:;inp conclusions \^re offered: 

(1) In two-thirds of the districts, the superintendent 
v;as solely responsible for setting the agenda, 

(2) General opposition to the superintendent exrf-sted, in 
varying degrees: 17 percent of the boards reported no opposi- 
tion, 16 percent revealed less than one-fourth of the members 
in opposition, 32 percent indicated more than cne-fourtli but 
less than a majority in opposition, and^ 35 percent recorded- 
more than half of their members in opposition'. 

(3) VJlien asked to estimate if scho&l Hoard opposition to 
a proposal by the superintendent would be wery likely" to 
result in a de£&a^ of the proposal, in slightly more than half 
of the boardsj"the majority of members said Wh a -defeat was not 
very likely. ' 

(4) A major finding was that board opposition to ;the sup- 
erintendent and probability of victocy are not significantly 
related, indicating that the factor^ associated with opposition 
are probably different from those associated with winning. 
Indeed, opposition to the superintendent was highest in metro- 
politan dise-ri-cts but probability cFf victipry was lowest. Oppo- 
sition was lov7est iij non-metropolitan districts, but probability 
of victory highest . 

With regard to the interaction of community tension, articulation of 
community demands, and board.ponstraint upon the superintendent, the find- 
ings were: - . _ 



(Ip Community tension leads to opposition but detracts, from^ 
the probability of board constraint. 

(2) Tlie articulation of ^demands as a consequence of tension 
result.s in the' same phenomena. 

(3) IVse ^relationships are not stable throughout all dist- 
ricts, but rather "are most pronounced in'mettopolit-an districts. 

In non-metropolitan areas, tensioi;i dnd consequent demands strengthr- 
en.the ability of the board to constrain the superintendent. In 
metlropolitan areas, tension and demand articulation strengthens 
the position of the superintehd'ent. vThe greater the complexities 
of the environment, the greater ^he value placed upon the expertise. 



The overall conclusion,* given the variations described here, was that 
superintendents, in spite of the .rhetoric, were the dominant-factors in cduca 
tional decision-making, and that tlieir decisions were only occasionally made 
within a conte:<.t of comrpunity partLcipation through interest groups. ^ 



Unfortunately, that study, while enjoying the advantages of general- ^ 
inability fro:T^ a national sample, suf/ered the unavoidable limxtations or , 
.survey research. Survey data is inevitably removed from reality: surveys 
cap not .events, but perceptions of, eveats. The difficulty is Magnified xdien. 
respondents are asked to summarize many events or to recall events outside 
the immediate oast. The attempt of the 1968 study to* describe the function- 

ins of boards of education from the reports of participants faced three 

• * - 

interrelated problems of. survey research. 

W . * ^ 

The first problem is familiar to all social scientists who employ the 

observations of . participants: quit-e often their reports do hot agree. For 

example, in the 1968 study there was substantial disagreement between the 

perceptions of superintendents and school board "members on the probable re- 

•suit of board opposition to a pol\cy recommendation from the superintendent. - 

There was consensus in ohly 45 percent of the sample: 1>Q percent agreed that 

the superintendent would prevail, 15 percent agreed that the school board 

would prevail. In 21 percent the superintendent thought he would lose but 

the board believed he would "win, and in 33 percent the superintendent believed 

he woald win but the board thought he, would lose. This lack of congruence ^ 

between boards' and superintendents' assessment of influence suggests that 

"the superintendent and school board operate in two different V7orlds of power, 

perhaps equally false. ''''^^ Survey data alone cannot resolve the conflict in 

perceptions. - • ^ ^ 

A second, more basic problem, is that individuals often do not accurately 
recall and report their own behavior Burns asked executives in a business 
organisation to^ keep records of people with whom t^/lked and what they 

said.""^^ He then asked them what they thought they did/. Comparing observation 



wiph interview. Burns foiind slurp 'dit^crepancy betv;een adninistrators^ per- 
captions of what they were doing and- the actual record. The probability of 
such discrepancy is increased as the period of recall is lengthened • For 
example, school" bo/rd raembers asked to recall the ^incidence of conf-lict over 
an entire school year may base their reports not on the hundreds of decisions 
made, but on a smaller number of "important" issues Clearly, -individual 
recall provides an imperfect record of, events • 

« Xhe third problem is that discrepancy between reported and actual behav- 
ior is exacerbated when recollections inVolve interactions withNathers. Com- 

muliiications research has emphasized that how one views the content of a com- 

' . ' . 16 ^ , 

munication is related to how one views the source of a communxcatxon. une £ 
frame of r.eference significantly affects how one interprets a comnninication. 
Burns,- for example, often found that whefi a superior claimed to give, a sub- 

\ ^ A 

ordinate an "instruction, ^' the subordinate would note that Oie had been. given 

"advicd.""^^^ Similarly, a school board member's requ^^st for information irom 
^ . . " \ 

the superintendent may be variously interpreted as an incident of support, 

neutrality, or opposition by different obse^ers. These subjective distor- 
tions are particularly troublesome one's intent is to describe patterns , of 
communication and influence. ' ^ 

The dildmma of the 1968 study is apparent. Survey research permits 
replication and gcneralii:ation, but it sacrifices depth for breadth. Survey 
research makes it possible to learn v;hat those who govern perceive as the 
distributions of inEluence, but (foes not indicate/' the accuracy of those per- 
ceptions.' Because o^) these limitations the question "who says what to whom ^ 
v/ith wllit'effect?" can on-ly be partially answered'by survey research. 
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■ ./I - , . 

. " • . ' A" NEW APPROACH . \ " 

Our attempt to resolve the pro\>lems of past res-earch was to conduct 
longitudinal comparative research which incorporated both systematic obser- 
vation of events avid periodic recording of participants perceptions. Dur- 
ing the nine month 1974-75 academic ear we collected data on the flow of 
pommunicat ions and decisions in eleven public school districts in the United 
States and Canada. Our data set consists of three , ma elements: 

(1) Objective records of all statements and de^sions made at ^ 
central school board meetings, meetings of the superiniiendent and ^ 
his administrative cabinet, and .other formally constituted media^ 
of communication exchange (e.g., regional board meetings, public 
hearings, etc.), were recorded by two trained observers in vsach 
school district. 
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(2) School board members, superintendents, and other senior 
administrators were interviewed r^ularly to record their per- 
ceptions of presentations- made by members of the pul^llc at meet-^ 
ings and private. communications about school policy Jrom members 
of the public Those v/ho made presentations at public meetings 
were interviewed concerning theif perceptions of how they had 
been received by school district officials at the meeting' and 

of any other previQps contacts^c^ 

(3) An opinion survey on school policy was conducted 'among 

41^ 



\ 
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All data collectipn was constrained by precise rules. Observers were trained 
in the use of various protocols to be used* in the recording of observation and^ 
interview data. These instruments ensured that information collected and 
recorded was consistent across districts. i 

10 



samples of the. mass public, interest gfoup leaders, nnd among 
the -school board and .senior 'administrators iu each school dis- 
trict. ' , • \ ' 

Thus, the sample of districta is smail, but the amount 6f information is 
immense. We have information on linarticulated pteferences of the^m^ss pub- 
lic, private and public communications between school district of Siclals and 
their constituents, and policy decisions ^made at school board and adminis- 
trative cabinet meetings. We have both objective and perceptual data rele- 
vant to the query "who says V7hat to whom with vjhat effect?" 

Our first departure from past research^on educational decision-making 
was to collect data on both events .and perceptions over a long,, period of 
time. Our second departure was to make the communication the central focus 
of our study. Social scientists' typically concentrate on the behavior mod- 
dfication component of policy-making. Given -this interest, the decision or 
choice quite naturally becomes the unit of analysis. .Unfortunately, this 
appr^oach neglects the fact that much public business is dispatched without 
any attempt at ^jLosure: frequently "the decision" simply, does not exist. 
It is entirely po'ssible that a substantial proportion of the demands placed 
upon school 'districts can be satisfied without the modification of behavior 

i 

or policies or .a decision (for eicample, demands may require no ^ more than 
the dissemination of readil;? available information) . We believe that^to focus 
exclusively on major decisions can be misleading because it ignor^ the over- 
whelming majority of routine public business. 

Thus, tje attempted as complete^ a description as possible of the pattern 
of communications in public school districts. We define communication as a 
set p/ premises transmitted from one unit to another.^ Our, foci are: (1) the 
content of communication, (2) the source of conmiurtication, (3) the source pf 
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response, and (4) the content of response. 

Given the decision to attempt a comprehensive description of communi- 
cations, we could only ^study a limited number of school districts. Our sample 
is ceruad'tily too small to attempt statistical inierehces to all school dis- 
tuicts. Furtherraqre, since our method of analysis required a sustained commit- 
ment on the- part of a school district, v;e>Tcei;rG coftstrained by access probloms. 

Nevertheless, we attempted to sele-ct, p. sample of districts which would reflect, 

» > 
albeit' incompletely, the variety of districts in America. We attempted to 

IncJ-ude school districts which fell across the range of possible demographic 

attributes, formal decision rules and informal- decision-processes, and expected 

'degree of conflict during the observation period. 

In this essay we will attempt a conprchensive description of communi- 
cations at pubMc schoal board meetings. From' the p.attern'Qf conimunxcatiops 
we will draw some preliminary , inferences sbout patterns of influence among 
school board members, school district adm:^nistrat;ors,' and memters ot.the 
public, which will hopefully contribute to- an- evaluatibi^of the relative- 
status of responsiveness to the public and deference to expertise as norms } . 
of;decision-making. In ordeV to simplify presentation and to meet space 
limitations, w^ have selected three districts, each with appreciably .,difft;rent 
demographic attributes, preponderant decision-making styles, and levels of 
conflict, for consideration. . _ ' , * 

The mhjor demographic differences between, the three school districts 
arc portrayed in Table 1. Lcevillc is located in the Northeast, Barwig Park 
in the Midwest, and^Crahanidalo in the Southwest United States. AU three ^ 
are located in Standard Hetrop.olitan Statistical Areas of comparable size 
which contain at least one siaoablc urban aVca. The Barwig Park and Lcevllle 
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districts eiicopprak only part o€ their SMSAs; the Grahardnlo district Includes 
f an entire SMSA, and has about three tines the enrollment of the other tw* 



TABLE 1 HERE 



Grahamdale is the poorest district," as measured by expenditures per pupil; 
Barv/ig Park and Leeville are moderately x-;ealthy school districts by that 
standard* Finally, Grahamdale has a Very heterogeneous schoo3 population in 
terms of minority student enrollments; Barwig Park is slightly over the 
Rational average of minority enrollment, while Leeville has a very low min- 
ority enrollment. % - 

In terms of formal decision rules, BaKdg -^ark and Grahamdale have tra- 
ditional lines of authority; the school board appoints the superintendent, 
and decisions are/made formally at central Boa^d of Education meetings. Both 
districts are financially and structurally independent of the other local 
government units. In Leeville, the superintendent is appointed by the board, 
but the, mayor serves as chairman of both the school board and the city council. 
The school disti*ict is financially linked to city government: ^he school 
.budget is part of the city budget. Both regular and capital expenditures 
must be approved by the pity council. As a result, the school board chairman 
in Leevixle is unusually powerful vis- a -vis the superintendent. Our assess- 
ment of informal decision-making structures in Barwig Park and Grahamdale 

was that the ^superintendent appeared to have x^ide decision latitude. In 

Hi 

Leeville, the superintendent was more constrained by Jie district's formal 
relationship to city government and the e^^s'ter^e of a powerful opponent. 
Our preliminary description of the preponderint mode of decision-making was 
"hierarchical" in Barwig Park and Grahamdale and "bargaining" in LeevilJe. 
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TABLE 1 



School District Characteristics 



Enrollnent (1974) 

Expenditures per 
Pupil (1974) 

Pet* Enrollment Below 
U.S. of Negro and 
Spanish Heritage (1970) 

Pet. Enrollment High 

School of Negro and 

Spanish Heritage (1970) 
* 

Approximate 

Population (SMSA, 1972) 



Bareig Park 



25,000 
$1139 

17.4% 

14.4% 
350,000 



\ 



Leeville 



Grahamdale 



29,000 
§1217 / 

4.3% 

• i 

2% 

375,000 " 



83,000 
$838 

)43.5% 

39.1% 
360,000 



\ 

12~ 

The three districts varied considerably in potontial and actual conflict 
durine our period of obser\*ation. Grahandale experienced virtually no con- 
flict. Aituough there were potential problems, such as an apparent misuse 
of federal funds \;hich inis;ht jeopardize future grants, and dissatisfaction 
ulth the dis^trict's limited program of native language instruction, no conflict 
appeared • In Ban.ug Park, the acting superintendent was named superintendent 
at the beginning of the academic year. Dissatisfaction was voiced about the 
method of appointment — no other .candidates were brought in for interviews. 
Potential for conflict also arose in connection with the superintendent's 
plan for funding of new buildings. He proposed to circumvent a public refer- 
endum on a bond issue by seeking necessary taxing authority from an agency 
of state government. The deliberate avoidance of an election generated some 
rather -articulate demands for more responsive behavior, but not a popular 
controversy. 

Leeville did experience substantial conflict on three issues during the 
observation period • The first conflict surrounded plans for construction ol^ 
a new high school. The school had been urging the city council to authorize 
construction for years without success. Spurred by a threatened loss of 
accreditation, the city council authorized a bond issue. However, the threat 
of a reduction in state financial, support caused the council to place a mora- 
torium on "unnecessary" construction— including the school. This controversy 
spilled over into other budgetary matters. The discovery of a deficit in the - 
current operating budget led the mayor to call for elimination of 100 teaching 
positions. The teachers' union responded that administrative positions should 
be eliminated. The budget vas ultimately reduced without eliminating any 
positions. Finally, a school board decision- to close several small neighborhood 

schools waf; met by sustained vocil opposition from parents in the affected areas. 

1 r. 
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ih« board revc-rstd its dccisi' and created a citizens' ccr-iittee to study 
cac profaj.ct! and Rake" recoinr.end? tions. 

Surmarizing these elenenti:, the followins schema cay be suggested: 



CHART 1 





Graharadale 


Barv;ig Park 


Leeville 


Size 


Large 


Hediun 


Medium 


Wealth 


Low 


Median 


Medium 


Heterogeneity 


High 


Medium 


Low 


Fornal Structure 


Traditional 


Traditional 


Unique 


Infernal Structure 


Hierarchical 


Hierarchical 


Bargaining 


Conflict Potential 


Moderate 


High 


High 


Conflict Articulation 


Low 


Moderate 


High 



All three school districts hold bi-monchly public school board meetings. 
The school boards meet as deliberative, decision-making bodies. However, the 
neetings also serve as media of communication between the school board, school 
administrators, and members of the public. Information and recommendations 
are solicited from all three groups in the contexts of both decision-making 
and communications exchange. In all three districts formal arrangements and 
informal norms permit all to speak at public school board meetings. 

Our descriptive analysis of communications at school board meetings will 
be organized by ahc following questions: 

(1) V/hat is the agenda of school board meetings? 

(2) Who sets the agenda? 

(3) Who participates in dis.cussions? 

(4) Does participation vary by topic of discussion? 
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(5) VJhu proposes policy? ' 

(6) Do beards defer to superintendents' reconr-ondations? 
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III 

\nm IS THL AGEr;UA OF SCHOOL BOARD MEETIMGS? 

We define the agenda of school board nee tings as the universe of commun- 
ications ^;hich occur at the meetings. Our most basic unit of analysis is the 
oral statement* Observations in eleven school districts indicate that state- 
nents are only perf.ially organis^ed and bounded by the formal parliamentary 
agenda. The Ideal sequence of events, that is, topic introduction, discus- 
sion, and resolution rarely occurred. A more typical pattern was topic intro- 
duction, discussion on a nunber of related topics and resolution of some of 
the issues raised. Thus, our definition leads us to work with data which arc 

.more comprehensive but less organized than those found in agenda documents and 

20 

reconstructed minutes of meetings. . . 

Our procedure was to record the substance of each statement, and to 
assrcgate statements on the- same topic at a single meeting into units called 
discussions. As Table 2 shows, there is considerable variation across dis- 
tricts in the purpose and resolution of discussion. In Barwig Park and Leeville 



TADLE 2 IIEPE 



over 90 percent of all discussions arc introduced^ for the purpose of reaching 
Komo sort of docision. In Grahandale, a m'ajority of topics are introduced 
for the purpose of exchanging information with no decision intended. Of dis- 
cuss-ions intended for resolution, Grahamdale and leeville reach some sort of 
explicit docision (e.g., take action, gather inform,- trion, table) approximately 
90 percent of the tine; in Rarwig Park approximately one third of these dls- 
cusr.ioiis ternlnate without a clear decision. Thus, the decision-nuking func- 
tion doninatesj boarri mfutings in Earwig Park and Leeville; in Grahamdale, 



TABLE 2 



Purpose and Resolution of Discussion 



Decision Intended 

Inf ormation-D? scussion 



Baraig Park 
96% 
4 



Purpose 
Grahamdale 

46% ' 

54 



Leeville 
^ 91% 
9 



Decision 
No J)ecision 



Resolution of Discussions When Decision 
*is intended 



Ban^ig Park 
64% 
36 



Grahamdale 
88% 
12 



Leeville 
90% 
10 



Vote 

Consensus 



Means of Resolution 

Barwig Park Grahamdale Leeville 

58% 67% * 55% 

42 ' 33 45 



n 
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16 

the fuaclions of dc*cision-i.aking anJ cpriitunications exchange are more balatt^ed. 
In all thrvc districts nost discussion on items for decision-making reijults 
in an explicit decision. However, in Barc-;ig Park, a sizeable minority of .dis- 
cussions aimed at decisions do not meet that goal. 

Finally, there is variation in the means of resolution. In all three 
districts, a majority of discussions intended for decision are resolved by 
means of a vote (either by voice or roll-call). A substantial minority, how- 
ever, are resolved by consensus, (that is, by agreement that no Vote is nec- 
essary). Consensual decisio^-naking is highest in Barwig Park Leeville, 



and West in Grahamdale. ThOis, Grahamdale displayed the lowest proportion 

i 

of decision-focused discussion, but also the highest proportion of voting. <^ ^ 
This is not to imply, of course, that the votes were not, in effect, consensual;. 

r 

Th^ agenda of school board meetings can also be described in terms of 
the substance of discussion^,. Our typology of topics, discussed was developed 
from survey, interview, and observational data collected in eleven school 
districts, and is summarized in an appendix to this paper. The distribution 
of discussion units among topics in three school districts is presented in 
Table 3. 



TABLE 3 HE?jS: 

/ 



In two of the tnree districts one topic is clearly more frequently dis- 
cussed: in BarwLg Park 30 percent of discussions concerned students, and in 
Grahamdale 42 percent of discussions centered on district operations. No 
single topic was so pre'dom'^inant in Leeville. Looking at the frequency of 
topics pcross districts, district operations receives greater than average ^ 
attention in. all three districts; and students, curriculum, student services, 
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TABLE 3 



Distribution of Tomxcs Discussed nt Schdol Board Meetings 



Topic 



Curriculum ' 
Student Services 
Students 



Parents 
Teachers 
Administrators 
Local Schools 
School ' Board 
Finance 

Di s crimina t ion 



f other Government 
•District Operation 



Barwig Park 



19% 

11 

30 

2 

7 

6 

0 

2 

7 

0 

5 
11 



Grahamdale 

10% 
6 

8 , 
0 
10 
3 
5 

5 ' 
. 8" 
0 

3 ' ^ 
42 



Leeville 

3% 
16 . 
8 
4 

10 
12 

6 
10 

8 

1 

5 
17 
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aud teachers arli particularly important in tv;o of the three" districts. It is 
interesting, to note that i^ues- such as b\ising, affirmativQ a'ctijjn, and civil 
rights, are rarely discussed in all three districts— particularly oince popular 
and scholarly literature .emphasizes the , importance of these issues for school ^ 
districts. Thes^ data .suggest that** the alleged public and administrative outcry 

^ on these topics does not take place at school board meetings. • - 

How similar, are the distributions of discussion in the three^school dis- 
tricts? Ordinary least squares regressions of the percentages in Table 4 were 

^ undertaken to evaluate the null hypothesis that one 'or more pj^rs shared the 
' same agenda. The null hypothesis would be supported if coefficients of deter- 
mination approached 1.0 while slope and intercept terms approached 1-0 and 0 
respectively. The ^results of that analysis Summarized in Table 4 indicate that 
hypothesis of overall agenda similarity should be rejected. — 

TABLE ^( ^ 

^ ^ 2 

p^^ii- ^ Slope Intercept R - 

Barwig Park - Grahamdale •SS 5.41 .-28 

Grahamdale - Leevillc ' .27 6.10 .60 

Darv7ig Park - Leeville ' , ^•^^ 

It is possible to describe the intensity of discussion across topics by 
turning attention to the number of statements made on each "topic. Table 5 
summarizes the distribution of statements among topics. 



TABLE 5 lUiRE 



In Barv/lg Park and Grahamdale the pattern-^ intensity of discussion is similar 
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TABLE 5 



Distribution of Statements Made at School Boar^ Meetings 



ToDic 


f 




Grahamdale 


Curriculum 






117 


Student ServdLcos 






c' 

-) 


Students 




lb 


XJL 


Parents 




2 


^ n 
^ u 


Teachers 




, 7 


11 ^ 


Administrators' 




4 - 


2 


Local Schools 




0 


8 


School Board 




1 


' * 6 


Finance 




13 ^ 


9 


Discri^mination 




' 0 


0 


Other Cover nmei^s 




3 


2 


District Operation 




' 13 


36 



^Percentages may not sum to 100 due to rounding.' 
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CO the pattern of distributioa: the most discussed topics remain students and 
district operation respectively, and the other topics retain their relative 
order of ma^^nitude. It is interesting to note that the dispersion of discus- 
sions on topics: geperaljy speaking, the most frequently raised topics received 
fewer statemeuts per discussion/- In Leeville, there is greater dispersion in 
the distribu' ion of statements than in- the distribution of topics. In terms 
. of intensity, finance ,in Leeville clearly emerges as the most important topic. 

Uliile finance accounted for .only 8 percent of 'the topics raised for consider- 
. ation at board meetings, 21 percent of all statements i^ere addressed to tnxs 
' ^ issue. Student services and district operations are still seen as particularly . 
« im'portant topics, bue^ the distribution of statements shows that the school beard 
itself v;a6 a topic of intensive discussion, an intensity unequalled in the other 
districts. 

Differences are evident between the distribution of discusaion and, xneen- 
■ sity of "discussion by topic.iiTall three districts. "An ob'vi'oOs question is: 
which issues .receive disproportionate attention when raised? A simple way of 
addressing ^is question would be to compare proportions of discussion and 
. statements present^d^ in Tables 3" and 5 for each topic. .This method implies 

the expectation that each discussion of a topic will consist of the same number 
of statements. Our data collection experience suggests that another mod'^l is 
more appropriate. ^fhcn,a topic is first discussed tliere is a certain amount 
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As measured by the following: * . » * 

Standard deviations: Ban/ig Park, topics 8.72, statements 8.2f>; 
prah{imdale, topics 11. J 3, statements 9. 64. 

Standard deviations: topics 4.96, statements 6.27. 
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of expository discussion necessarv for purposes of introduction. As the topic 
is discussed again and again, the number of introductory statements necessary 
decreases. As a result, a topic which is* seldom .discussed should receive a 
greater proportion of statements than its proporti9n of discu^^slons. Con- 
versely, a topic which is discussed throughout the school year can be e:<pected 

to contain a smaller proportion of statements than discussions. 

if 

Linear regressioii is a statistical model which is isomorphic with this 

■ y 

model of expectea intensity of discussion. Tlfc independent vaMable is the 
proportion of times a topic is discussed and the dependent variable is the 
proportion of Statements made on the topic. The "intercept term, which i^ri- 
sents the constant cost of introducing a topic, should be positive, and ttte 
slope term should be less than one to indicate that fev/er statements per 
discussion occur as a topic is more frequetitly discussed. As Table 6 indi- 
cates, the regression coefficients meet these expectations in all three dis- 
tricts. Furthermore, the level of statistical explanation indi/ates "that the 



Intercept 

Slope 
2 

R 



TABLE 6 • 

Barwig Park 
.63 
.91 
.90 



Grahamdale 
- 2.47' 
'.79 
.91 



Leeville 
1.08 
.87 
.48 



model is quite accurate for Bar^ig Park and Grahamdale, and less a-ciirato, 
though satisfactory, for Leeville. 

-TKe extent of disproportionate discussion is represented by the resid- 
ual of actual proportion of statement^ from the prediction of thk model* Tho£ 
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residuals are presonled in TabJe 7. 

TABLE 7 



Disproportionate Intensity of Discussions 



EarwiK Park 


Graharadale 

-** 


Leeville 




1.20 ■ 


1.41 


^ -1.70- 




- .62 


-2.22 


-1.04 






3 7fl 


- .06 




-2.26 . 


-2.67 


. -i.il 




1.83 


5.37 . 


' - .80 




-2.08 


,'•3.63 


-5.55 






• 2.37 


-1.31 


* 


- .45 


- .43 


, 3-'. 20 . 










■ 6.01 


,20 


12,-94 




- .89 


• 


■fi.75 : 




-2.17 


-3.63 


r-1.44. 




2.38 


- .52 


- .91 





Curriculum 

* 

Student Service^ 
Students 
Parents 

Teachers * ' 

/Administratdrs 
Local Schools 
School Bpard 
Finance 

Discrimination , 
Other Governments * 
District Operation ' 

In each district 'there is at least one topic whose intensity of discussfon 
- differs by more thkn 5 percent from the model's prediction. "Finance" is over- 
discussed in Earwig Park and seriously overdiscussed in Leeville; -"Teachers" 
is overdiscussed in G^aliaradale, and "Adminis tea tors" is Underdiscussed in 
Leeville, Linear rogressil^ g)f residual's shows that a consistent pattern of 
over and under discussion does not exist over all three districts. 



* I'alrt./tse R^'s are: Earwig -Park - Grahamdale .14; Barw-fg Park - Leeville .27; 
^i/->" and Grahnmdalc - Leeville -03. 
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This brief description indicates that the three schools have quite differ- 
ent ajjendas. There are differences in both the purpose and substance of dis- 
cussions in the three districts. A slightly drffercnt picture of the substance 
of the asendas results from looking at distributions of discussions and state- 
m.^nts among topics. In each district there is variation in intensity of dis- 
-ui^oion on different topics, and there is no consistent pattern of topics being 
over and under discussed across districts. 



IV 



THE NATURE OF CO>£-nJNICATION 



Beyond an investigation of topics raised at school board meetings, one 
should also be concerned with the nature of the discussion. We distinguish 
between communications characterijced as substantive demands for specific ac- 
tion by the school board and simple informational exchanges. 

To investigate the qualitative nature of the discussion at school board 
meetings, v;e have utilized a four category typology: Statements have been 
characterized as demands in favor of some action, demands opposed to some 
action, requests for information, and supplying of information.. The total 
proportion of discrete communications categorized as demands in favor, demands 
opposed, requests for information, and supplying of information for each of 
^ the topic areas are presented in Table 8. 



/ 



TABLE 8 



BarwlR Park Grahamdale Leeville 



Demand in Favor 
Demand Opposed 
Request Information 
Supply Information 



16 
1 
25 
58 



4 
2 
18 

76 



27 
10 
21 
42 
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As can be seen from the summary of communications in each of the districts 
those which are characterized as supplying of information are most prominent. 
In two of the three districts, Barwig Park and Leeville, the next largest 
proportions are those which refer to the requesting of ii>formation. Interest- 
in>*4y, in Leeville, the second highest proportion of conununications are those 

28 
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charactcri-ed as denanJs in favor. In all chree districts:, the lowest propor- 
tion of discrete conraunications are those characterized as being demands opposed. 

Our intet^t in the characterization of discrete coiriiiunications durinf. 
school board meetings extends beyond simply describing the nature of school board 
meeting discussion. Instead, both the proportion of total discussion .character- 
ized aWeinands in favor and demands opposed, as veil as the relative proportion 
of demands in favor to demands opposed,, are taken as indicators of the amount 
of conflict in a school district. This approach to the definition of district 
conflict is based upon the tv/in assumptions that (1) demands must be present 
in order to have district conflict and that (2) conflict i's a function of c.om- 
peting demands in which some favor and some oppose specific action by the school 

district. / 

This conceptualization of school district conflict means that it is not 
simply the presence of demands that leads to conflict but rather the competition 
of demands for and against specific action that characterizes conflict. As a 
result, an investigation of school district conflict over specific topic areas 
means that one must look at both the total proportion of communications which 
are categorized as demands fo; and demands against as well as the relative pro- 
portion of demands for and demand'; against. 



TABLE 8a, b, & c 
HERE 



In terms of dis-trict conflict, Grahnmdale scores very low in the propor- 
tion of total demands for and against specific action. The total number of 
demands for '(4 percent) and demands against (2 percent) as well as the number 
of denandf! for and against in specific topic areas are all very lox/. Even for 
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district opocition in i-irlch 32 pc-rcent of all deniands in favor and 27 percent 
of the Jar-jnas o:>po.^i-d are found, these demands constitute only A percent (de- 
rands ill f.iVor) ana 1 percent (dcnands opposed) of the total discussion of 
district operation. This distribution is consistent with the fact that the 
najority of Grahar.dale's^neetinss are occupied with discussions with no reso- . 
lution intended. If nothing Is to be decided, why make denands? 

Of the three districts, Banjig Parl> is the next least conflictual. While 
16 percent of the total number of communications are characterized as being 
demands in favor of specific action, much less than 1 percent of the communi- 
cations are characterised as denands opposed to specific action 'by the district. 
Of each of the topic areas, "students" receives the greatest proportion of the 
demands f ■ r district action (56 percent) and those demands in favor constitute 
36 percent of the total discussion of that topic area. Hoxvever, there are no 
demands opposed ^registered for that tdpic area and, as a result, school district 
conflict over the issue of students is judged to be very low. The only topic 
areir-that appears to generate "any district conflict has to do with the school 
board ;;here 38 percent of the total comniunications on this topic are demands 
in favor and 5 percent are demands opposed to specific district action. How- 
ever, this topic area constitutes only 1 percent of the total discussions of 
all topic areas. Therefore, while there may be conflict in the consideration 
of this topic, this topic accounts for so little of total boa.rd discussion 
that, taken as a whole, Ban/ig Park must be judged to have very little conflict. 

Lecville presents an interesting contrast to both Grahamdale and Barwig 
P/irk In this district, the proportion of demands in favor (27 percent) and 
demands opposed (10 percent) are relatively high. Unlike the other districts, 
the proportions of demands in .'"avor and demands opposed arc high for all topic 
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.iro-.--. il. • th^i cv-lM' n i.- r fu-^L-tion of both the ar.ofnt of (L'-mds in 

lavor and dor.inds opposed as well as the relative proportion of each is dc-non- 
ijtrattfd veil by the e:-:a.nple of the discussion of finance during two consecutive 
boar.j u-etin-s in Lc*?vLlle occurring in late February and early March. During 
■ the discussion of this issue, 56 percent of all demands in favor of 'specific 
substantive action on finance (28 percent each -meeting) and 58 percent of all 
denands opposed (29 percent each irfeeting) were articulated. Thus, conflict ^ 
tended to be brief and explosive, rather than sustained. Overall, demands 
in favor vary from a high of 36 percent ''.urricular) to 21 percent (parents) 
and demands opposed vary from a high of 15 percent (school boar4) to a low of ' 
percent (parents). 

Judged ih terms of the tv/in concerns for total proportion of demands in 
favor and demands opposed as well as the relative proportion of the one to 
the other, the topic area curriculum must be judged to be- the most conflictual. 
This issue must be followed closely by student services, teachers, and finance. 
Parents is' the topic area in which the least conflict is noted, but, even at 
that, the conflict over parents exceeds the conflict in either of the other 
two districts over any of the othpr topic areas. One is led to conclude, 
therefore, that I,eeville is the most' conflictual of our three districts and 
that this pattern of high conflict extends -across a*il topic areas. 
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l/HO SETS THC AGENDA? ^ . 

An importanL question about the governance of any political institution 
is x^ho sets the agenda. The power to decide uhat will be discussed is im- 
portant in both a positive and a negative sense. It is important in a ncga-r 
tivc sense because it presumably includes the po\7er to decide i^hat will not. 
be discussed. In^ the .absence of discussion, the sfatus quo continues, and 
policy review, cvaluiffeon, and change are impossible. It is important in a 
positive sense because whoever decides what will be discussed also tends to 
establish the boundaries and the rules of discussion. The power to limit the 
topics and policy alternatives which will be^ entertained gives the controller 
of the agenda considerable power in 'determining what policies will be adopted 

We define agenda setting in terms of introducing a topic for discussion. 
The superintendent is responsible for preparing the parliamentary agenda in ■ 
almost all school districts, and in many districts responsibility for present- 
ing agenda items is assigned to school board members and/or administrators. 
Our interest ib not with who prepares the agenda document or who makes the 
introductory statement on a topic, but with who is responsible for the topic's 
being discussed at the board meeting. This responsibility could" usually be 
established from the discussion of an issue at a meeting or from discussion 
at earlier recorded jneetings. Wien there was doubt about the originator, the 
information was considered -to be missing. This information was recorded for 
62 percent of the discussions in Ban^ig Park, 87 percent in Grahamdale, and 
98% in Leevillc. 

■ For this essay, we haVe divided participants at school board meetings 
into six general catesorics: school board members, superintendents, staff 
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oxpertj^, line crrpc-rts, nie.TX,?ri, oi the public, and representaHive^^ of otluir 
' ;[',oYernDeiiti-:. ' Staff experts are as^-^ociate superintendents and other cabinet 
level adninistrators. Line experts include principals, teachers, lower level 
administrators and other enployees of the school districts. Assignment td 
a category i;as nade on the basis of the role assumed by the individual during 
his statensent. Individuals could be— and were—assigned to different roles 
at different times. For example, a principal v/ould be coded as a member of 
the public when lie spoke as a little Idague coach, and as a line expert-when 
ha spoke in his professional capacity. ^ 

Before turning to the data, it may be helpful to reiterate that agenda 
is defined in terms of the communications m^ade at board meetings. Although 
it is reasonable to expect that superintendents and scljo'ol,, board members, as 
the major actors, will. control most of the agendas, it is possible for all 
actors to introduce agenda items by our definition. Members of the public 
can "control the agenda!' by introducing topics of discussion during the por- 
. tion of meetings set aside for that purpose,, or by introducing a related topic 
of discus'sion during a discussion initiated by another actor. 

Table 9 summarizes the proportion of -discussion initiated by various 
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actors in each school district. Barwig Park and Grahamdale show similar pat- 
terns, in each district .the superintendent introduces nearly three-fourths 
of all discussions, liitb experts and members of the public each introduce 
about 2 percent, aiW governmenL officials account for virtually none of the 
discussions. In Barwig Park, the school board controls about 6 percent and 
.'Staff oypcTts control about 17 percent of introductions, while in Grahamdale, 
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^School Board 
Superintendent 
§i:aff Experts 
Line Experts 
Public 

Government Officials 



I/ho Sets the x\gondg? 

BaruiR Park 

V 6.3% 

73.3 
17.4 
1.0 
2.0 
0.0 



Grahamdale 

10.8% 
73.6 
12.2 
2 



1.5 



O.G 



Lec'ville - 

42.0% 
35.1 * 
21.4 
0.0 

0.0 



Total .Proportion of Discussions 
for Which Responsibility Can 
Be Determined 



61.1 



87.1 



98.1 
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the Cinures are *11 ana 12 pi^rcent. 

In Leeville, control o€ the agenda is nuchWe evenly divided among the 
school board,, superintendent and staff experts. This is largely due to Lee- 
villa's decentralized syistcn of setting the parliamentary agenda. In Leeville, - 
the preliminary formal agenda is set by alLschoo-I officials submitting items 
for inclusion. In .Barwig Park and Grahgmdale, the superintendent" drafts a ^ 
preliminary agenda and other actors add to ^it; in Leeville, the su^rintendent 
makes additions to items submitted by other actors. As a result, in Leeville, ^ 
the school board is the major agenda-setter, following by the superintendent 

and then staff experts. 

Aside from the superintendent, school board members, and major adminis- ^ 
trative officers of the three school districts, almost no one else places items 
on the agenda for school board meetings. In each district government officials 
account for virtually none, the public for about 2 percent, and line official^ 
for zein. to 2 percent -of- the agenda. Expews-control a majority of the agenda 
in all t|iree districts, furthermore, line experts, who have the greatest day 
to day contact with members of the community, have 'the least contr.ol. 

These data clearly support the deference l^^pertise model. Im all three 
districts the leadership role is assumed by adminis tra-tors; in Barwig Park and 
Grahamdale, the school boards rely almost entirely on the superintendent .to 
set the agenda, whereas in Leeville the superintendent shares agenda-setting 
rcspon^jibllity with his staff 
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VI ■ ^ 
\mO PARTICIPATES IN SCHOOL BOARD MEETINGS? 

Our definition o£ participation in school board meetings is also made in 
terms of communication: a participant is one who speaks at meetings. Once 
a discussion has been initiated, virtually anyone can ^ speak. In the three 
school districts consi^dered here, some restrictions are placed on at what 
point, in the discussion a member of the audience can speak and on hov; long an 
individual may hold the floor^ But, generally speaking, ample opportunity ' 

, exists for speaking at school board meetings and the general public is actively 
encouraged- to attend and participate. ^ 

" ' As was the case with the agenda, it is possible to examine participation 
in two ways: distribution of participation and intensity of participation. 
In looking at the distribution of participation, -our unit of analysis is the^ 

"-discussion and our query is, In-what propor-tion af-al-t-d-iscussion--doe?-a- given 
actor speak? Conceivably, a representative of each category could have partic- 
ipated in one hundred ' percent of the discussions^. Table 10. ^presents partici- 
pation in discussion for our six types of actors. 



TABLE 10 HERE 



In all three districts school board members speak in virtually all dis- 
cussions—not a startling finding. However, there is considerable /variation- 
in participation by other actors across the diktricts. T^e superintendent 
rcakes comcients in ovor half .the discussions in Grahamdale and Lecvillc-, but- 
the Earwig Park superintendent participates in only one quarter of the dis- 
■ cur/sions. Staff experts ara heavy participants in Grahamdale, making state- 
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TABir 10 



Participation in Discussiong 



School Bo^ird 
Superintendent * 
Staff Experts 
Line experts 
All Administrators 
School Establishment 
Public ^ 
Government Officials 



Barv;i<x Park Grahamdale 



98.2% 
25.2 
55 Ji 
'21.2 
.60.4 
98.2 
, 8.1 
.9 



. 1 



82.8% 

56.-8 

78.6 

18.8 

95.1 

97.4 

2.3 
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v.cnts in over three-fourths of discussions; t.-bile staff experts speal: 55 per- 
cvat of the tine in Baj-wi?, Park and 3A percent of the time in Leeville. There 
is r.reater stability of participation by line experts across districts: the 
participation rate is 19 to 30 percent. 

Collapsing the categories superintendent, staff experts, and line e::perts, 
a different pattern of participants by administrators emerges in the three 
districts. In Grahamdale, administrators speak in 95 percent of all discussions, 
compared to 77 percent in Leeville and 60 percent in Barijig Park. Thus, it 
appears -as though school board meetings can be characterized largely as discus- 
sions between school board members and administrators in all three districts. 
However, in Grahamdale, administrators seem to dominate, while in Bart^ig Park 
and Leeville, school board members dominate. 

■ Turning to participation by those outside of the school district establish- 
ment, it appears that government officials are infrequent participants in all 
"three school districts. In Leeville, members of the public participate in 39 
percent of all discussions. The figures are 13 and 8 percent for Grahamdale 
and Barwig Park, respectively. The residents of Leeville V7ere clearly more 
active xn presenting their views directly at school board meetings. Wien one 
considers that the vast majority of discussions at school board meetings con- 
cern routine housekeeping matters, the participation rates on the order of 10 
percent in Barwig Park and Grahamdale are not unimpressive. 

In looking at intensity of participation our unit of analysis is the 
statement and our query is, "l/hat proportion of all statements do actors of 
a given category make?" Table 11 presents the distribution of statements 
among types of actors. Cor the three school districts. VJhen participation Is 
viewed in this way, the difference in r,chool board patterns is accentuated. 
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TABLE 11 HI- RE 

In Daruir, iMrk and Leovillo, school board nesbers account for 50 percent of 
all atacer.cnts. In Grahan-Jalc , board menber nal:e 9 percent of all statements. 
The Grahandale board is apparently doing more listening than speaking; it 
appears aa though it is listening to 'the superintendent. The Graharcdale super- 
intendent nakes 46 percent of all statements. His colleagues in Barwig Park ^ 
and Leeville make 9 and 15 pc cent of statements in their respective districts. 
Administrators in Grahandale account for 84 percent of all statements at school 
board meetings while their counterparts in Ban;ig Park and Leeville make sub- 
stantially less than half of all statements- If control of the fllor^s syn- 
onymous with control of decision-inaki.'s; deference to expertise is unquestion- 
ably the keynote in Graha'radale. •" 

In Barwig Park and' Leeville, school board r.erabers make the majority of 
statements, and administrators account for about 40 and 30 percent of all ,^ . 
statements. In Ban^ig Park the superintendent lets his staff and line' people 
carry the burden of administrative comment; in Leeville, administrative comment 
is evenly divided betx;een the superintendent and other officers. These data 
.suggest a typology of differences in division of labor among administrators 
in the three districts: superintendent dominates (Grahamdale) , burden is 
shared (Leeville), staff and line administrators carry most of the burden 
(Barwig Park). 

The pattern of intensity of participation of actors outside the school 



Of course, vo refer only to the- labor of speaking at board meetingr,. 
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School Board 
Superintendent 
Staff Experts 
Line Experts 
Public 

Governnent Officials 



•IkUt 11 
Intensity of Participation 
BarwxR Park 

58.3% 
8.7 

22.4 
8.5 

.3 



Grahamdale Leeville- 



9.2% 
45.7 
29.4 
8.4 
6.4 
1.1 



57.5% 
14.5 
7.8 
6.2 
13.6 
.5 
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^..t ibliN-. l \^>-:.>iLaliy tlu- ?.tine as thviir pattern of distribution of 
J. .rtieipat lo:i In tiu- three? school districts. Govcrnnont officials account 
for o:u> perct^nt or less of staterents made, Int^ensity of public participa- 
tion i?5 r.reiitest in Lo^nalle (14 percent), follot^-ed by Grahandale (6 percent), 
and Baruis Park (2 percent) . Tho public is heard at school board neotings 
in all three districts, but, at least in 3ar\jif, Park and Grahamdale, the public 
voice overall is not very loud. Perhaps nembers of the public — and other ac- 
loxn — concentrate their comnunications resources on a limited number of topics 
and, thus, increase their influence, A logical extension of the question, 
"Who participates?", is an investigation of the pattern of participation across 
different substantive areas. 

Again, there are two queries: "Do actors specialize in certain topics?", 
and, "Are topics dominated by different actors?" Table 12 presents data rele- 
vant* to both questions. The upper number in each cell is the row percentage 
(distribution of actors* statements among topics); and the lovjer number is the 
column percentage (distribution of statements on a topic among actors). 



TABLE 12 a, b & c HERE 



Looking first at the p/-oportion of statements on each topic accounted 
for by >GpecLfic actors, ue find that the actors who were most important overall 
were also most^ Important on each topic. In Barwig Park and Leeville, school 
'board menbers are the modal speakers on all topics. In Grahamdale, the super- 
intendent is the modal participant on all topics except local schools, v/here 
.staff exj^erts make an equal proportion of stateujents. 

Generally speakin,-, actors' proportion of slatenent/^ on individual topics 
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rvfl'.-ct their proportion of statement? on all topics. There are, however, 
■:oue interesting e:-:cep t ions . In Barwiy Park, both line er^perts and members 
nf th<: public contribute a disproportionately large part of the statements 
on finance. In Grahandale, litie experts' statements on curriculum and public 
statements on local scliools are disproportionately lar^e. In Leeville, the pub- 
lic's proportion of statements on finance is substantially larger than their 
proportion of statements overall. 

Turning Co the question of the distribution of statements by actors across 
topics, we find that, although the topic which receives the greatest attention 
from the superintendent and school board varies across districts, within each 
district the superintendent and school board members direct their greatest 
attention to the same topic. The issue area most" 44:scussed by both superinten- 
dent and school board members is students in Barw'ig Park, district operation in 
Grahamd'ale, and finance in Leeville. In Barwig Park and Grahanville, staff 
experts share the emphasis of their superintendent and school board; in Leeville 
finance is the second most discussed topic by staff -experts. 

While the school board, superintendent, and staff experts are involved in 
the discussion of almost all issues, generally speaking, other actors are 
much more selective and issue specific in their participation. These latter 
groups tend to concentrate on a small number of topics. In Barwig Park, line 
experts concentrate on curriculum and' finance, the public concentrates on cur- 
riculum and district operation, and government officials concentrate on cur- 
riculum and other services. In Grahamdale, government officials and the public 
join the school board and top administrators in concentrating on district or- 
ganization. The public also concentrates its comments on local schools, and 
ll<i*. experts focu.s on curricul.im. In LecvJITe, the public follows the lead of 
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I 

senior officials by concentracins on finance, line experts focus on student 
servicea, and tiovc'riirient officials concentrate on other services. 

In sur.n.ary, actors which dominate discussion overall also tend to dominate 
discussion on each top.ic.. Line experts, members of the public, and goveranent 

4 

Officials focus on a small number of topics, but there is little common focus 
of types of actors across districts. Rather, these actors' foci coincide with 
those of their school board and top administrators. 
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VII 



mo PROPOSES POLICY DECISIONS? 

After the agenda has been set and discussion has been completed, .some sort 
of decision is in order. We now turn to the question, "Who makes policy pro- 
posals at school board, meetings?" Our unit of analysis is the discussion, and 
v/e will be focusing on how discussions in which decisions are intel^ded are re- 
sol'ved. This question differs from that of agenda setting because the person 
who initiates discussion may or may not r.ake a policy proposal. We define a 
proposer as the first pcrspn who articulates a proposal which is decided upon— 
favorably or negatively— by the school board.* The distribution of proposals 
among our six types of actors is surcmarized in Table 13. 



TABLE 13 HERE 



r 



The pattern of proposals reflects the patterns of agenda setting and dis- 
cussion in the" three school districts. In Grahamdale, the superintendent makes 
most policy proposals, while school board members make most proposals in Barwig 
Park and Lccville. Looking at the distribution of proposals among administra- 
tors, we see that line experts make virtually no proposals in Barv/ig Park and 
Grahamdale, and about 1 percent of the proposals in Leeville. The Grahamdale 
superintendefit carries the burden of administrative proposal-making, x^hlle 
staff experts out-proposc the Barwig Park superintendeat, and staff experts 
more evenly share proposal making V7ith the superintendent. ^ 

In Barwig Park and Grahamdale, onlyf school of f icials- made policy proposals 
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Refer to Table 2, (in th* section on agenda), for how discussions are resolved. 
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TABLE 13 



School Board 
Superintendent 
Staff' Experts 
Line Experts 
Public 

Government Officials 



mo Makes Policy Proposals? 

» Banjjp, Park 

90. OZ 
.6 
8.5 

"o.o 

0.0 
0.0 



Grahamdaie Leeville 



35.0% 
57.0 
8.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



77.0% 
11.0 
• 4.0 
- 1.2 
5.9 
.8 
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at .scl.K>! I. .;rd n-utinj,s. In Lecvillo, non-school officials r>\dc about 7 per- 
cent of all i-ropcsal's. Thus, in alJ c'hreo districts, Eembors of the public 
attend ne.itiugs and voice opinions, but, in two of the three districts, thoy 
defer to elected and professional school officials the responsibility' of pr6-, 
posing policy. -In the* third district, school officials; nake 93 percent of 
proposals." It is tempting to infer that the role that those outside the school 
district establishment play at school board meetings is that of spectator, 
ratheir than participant. _ 
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VIII 



DECISIO^IS 



The f Inil subject of this survey of con:nunications at school board meet- 
ings is decisions. Our units* of analysis are decisions reached by voting. 
As noted above, in all districts a majority of decisions are reached by mejins 
of a vote. The subset of decisions reached by votes is not a random sample 
of all decisions, but it probably contains the most important decisions made 
by the school board. Some votes are required by statuti, some votes ace taken 
to record, more officially, the polic^r of 'a school board, and some votes are 
due to conflict and a desire to articulate dissent. Our analysis of voting 
behavior, will focus on two familiar topics from the literature of educational 
policy-making: the extent of conflict and consensus within the school board, 
and the extent to v/liich the school board relies upon the superintendent in 
its* policy decisions. The results are summarized in Table U. 



TABLE, l^f HERE 



» 1 

During our 'observation period 159 votes were takne in Barwig Park, 170 , 
in Grahamdalc, and 176 in Leeville. Unanimous voting is the rule in all three 
school district: 97 percent unanimous in Barwig Tark, i59 p'ercent in .Grahamdale, 
and 85) percent in Leeville. The low incidence of conflict mates an analysis of 
voting blocs within each school .board unv;arranted . 

The voting behavior of school board members was quite easily observed 
and recorded. The assessment of the superintendent's position was a some- 
uhat'more difficult task. The superintendent 'a position was recorded on the 
bcishi of iiis explicit, policy recor=)mondatioas , expressions of support or oppo- 
jjitLon durinp, discuns ionr, 'at school board meetings, and fjtatements made at 



l AULi: U 



Votln^^ Behaviar 



Total Votes 
Unanimous Votes* 

Superintendent's Position Knoun 
Superintendent's Position Adopted 



Barwij?. Park 



■ 150 
154- 
1-32 
132 



Grahandale Leeville 



IaO 

168. 
UO 
UO 



176 
157' 
91 
87 



I'-'-.i-jz-rtratr't- ca'ur.cc i ■.■ciii'i-f prior t>T school bo;.rd reotingp. Tf thcrc- 
t. 13 .'.oubt about a suporinLendent's position, the inforration ups consiAor^-d 
to be nissin^i. 

The superintendents in Barv;ig Park and Leeville rnde their policy pref- 
erences knoun to thoir 'school boards over 80 percent of the tin-e; the Leeville 
superintendent stat a position on 52 percent of the votes. The pattern of 
school board adoption of superintendent reconinifcndations is strikinc: 96 per- 
cent of the Leeville superintendent's preferences were enacted, and 100 per- 
cent of the preferences of the Baruig Park and Grahamdale superintendents were 
enacted. A total of four votes in Leeville w^re "lost" by the superintendent. 
Despite varying degrees of conflict, public participation, administrative con- 
trol of agenda and discussion in the districts all three superintendents enjoy 
the support of their school boards uhen they make policy proposaln. Regardless 
of how responsive school board members are to their constituents in the public, 
they are undeniably responsive to their senior expert, the superintendent . 



IX 



CONCLUSION'S 



In order to facilitate the assimilation of the infornation presented in 
the body of the essay, a brief outline nay prove helpful. 
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Barwig Park energes as a district striving to contain conflict, to achieve 
consensus. The superintendent, new to the job, keeps a lou profile. There is 
potential for conflict, but it does not achieve articulation. In keeping with 
his low key approach, the superintendent sets the agenda, but allows his staff 
to do more discussing and proposal making. The board also plays a magor role 
here. However, the superintendent, while content to share authority with the 
staff, sets the agenda, makes his position known, and wins. Public input is 
apparently not a significant aspect of the process. 

Grahamdale is a more classic picture of superintendent dominance, and 
adherence to the administrative ideology of unity. Conflict is very low, and 
meetings serve largely as a forum for information exchange. The superintendent 
dominates the board in agenda setting and discussion. He also appears to dom- 
inate his own administrative staff. He makes a majority of the proposals, 
takes a position in almost all cases, and always wins. Public input, while 
incrementally higher than that of Barwig Park, is not appreciable. 

In contrast to these districts, Leeville is substantially more compli- 
cated. Two powerful antagonists, the mayor and the superintendent, engage 
in protracted disputes. Although we can hardly do more than speculate. It 
appears that the interdependence of city and school district governance is 
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ci i -I t'- -•■ 'hJ ■ '.'v.";..-.:!;!.;.-- of tar,. Jniv.- prococs. To the- cv.tent It.ct 

I.co-nio if "imruf ..rr . (th. t i;-., mt in-iulTteJ fron "normal" political i>ro- 
cos-c--.)> the idculo,i:y of the reform r.cvcr:ynt is enpirically supported. The 
key to the conflictual nature of rne^tings, the relatively active board, anc! 
the hi:;:Kr iavolve-.t'nt of th.2 public nay be the- cnerftcnce of a*«lef iti'-ate chal- 
ltfn,-e Lo else authority of the superintendent fron vithin the elite strata of 
the ccT^Tunity. The challenf.c to the authority of the superintendent r>ay have 
a ripple effect, encouragijis the board and certain portions of the public to 
bocone active. Hovevvr, even uith such a challenge, the superintendent still 
achieves success vhen he takes a position. His reluctance, in contrast to other 
superintendents, to state a position nay be a consequence of his assessn:ent of 
the probability of defeat. It is equally plausible to speculate that, in the 
prc'Sence of conflict, "expert" opinion is harder to justify. Also, pince, 
unlike our other districts, the board is active in agenda-setting, the super- 
intendent may not be able or expected to develop and present a recorjr.endation. 
In any case, influence, although formidable, is not unchallenged. 

Despite varieties in participation, the superintendent clearly emerges 
as the dominant actor. To this extent, the observational data ^nd the survey 
data from the 196a study aV>Q^n agreement. It. should be kept in n.ind that thxs 

essay is limited Lo public board meetings. The public may elect to coirmunicate 

,.J- 

in other ways, either the school board or to the superintendent. If this is 
true (and ue will present ct/idence on this subject in the future^ several pos- 
sibilities occur. First, given the key role of the superintendent, it is pos- 
sible that he, ratb.-r than the hoard, "represents" the active public. Prelim- 
inary anily.^cj^ of our survey data do not support this assertion, but the firdings 
arc quite tentative.. Kven' if representation by administrator's is established, 

' 5'8 
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r-^. •. r.i ■.. of f-i ir.fon rh«' ?up.?r intoiK'c-nt represents. Is such 

rei>r. ...■:.t..tion c.a id^cvate nlternrttivx: to a bonrd rc-Dectinp, constituent de- 
r-.n-Ji-.: 'Ihis escjv sir-j^e-Jts that boards serve this function poorly, and that 
the tcci.nolr.5;ical r.odol of dccisioa-naking is charrictaristic of education. 



I 




Topic Catep.ories 

Curriculum incluues: general education programs; basic skills; voca- 
tional education; bilingual education; sex education; topical 
education. 

Student Services includes: athletics; guidance, counseling; special 
extra programs; programs for special students; transportation; 
food, health services; and safety programs. 

Students includes: student values; student performance; student misbe-- 
havior; student records; enrollment, attendance. 



Parents includes: parental responsibilities; parent-teacher conferences; 
parental participation in decision-making; and relations with 
teachers. 

Teachers includes: teacher values; teacher performance; teacher-staff 
unions; and teacher support staff. 

Administrators includes: principals; staff administrators; consultants; 
superintendent; administrative reports, research; and administrative 
professional activities. 

Loca-1 Schools Vcludes: alternative schools; community schools; and 
other innovative schools, methods. 

School Board includes: school board evaluation; appointment, election 
of board members; board behavior. 

Finance includes: appropriations, revenues; and bond issue. 

Discrimination includes: equality; busing; affirmative action. 

Other Government includes: activities of federal government, state 
government, county government, municipal government, and other 
educational institutions. 

District Operation includes: maintenance; facilities; and materials. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. Sec, for eKample, Robert L. Heilbroner, An Inquiry Into the Human Prospect- 
(New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1974) and Victor L. Ferkiss, 
The Futiure of Technological Civilization (New York^Goerge Braziller, 
1974). \ ^ 

2- The contradiction betx/een concurrent demands for directN^ntrol of leaders 
on the one hand, and for increasing government initi^ive on policy 
development on the other is well noted in Henry Jacobrv. The Bureau- 
cratization of the World (Berkeley: -University of C^lift^nia Press, 
1973). V ^ • 

3. Don K. Price, "Knowledge and Power," in Paul J. Piccard, ed.. Science^ 

and Policy Issues (Itasca, 111.: F. E. Peacock Publishers, Inc.,, 
1969). See also Guy Benveniste, The Politics of Expertise (Berkeley: 
Glendessary Press, 1972). 

4. Allan W. Lerner, Experts, Politicians, and Decisionmaking in the Tech- 
>loRical Society (General Learning Press, forthcoming). 
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5. David Tyack, The One Best System (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1974), pp. 126-176. See also James W. Guthrie, et al , "The Erosion of 
Lay Control," in National Commission for Citizens in Education, Public 
Testimony on Public Schools (Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Co., 1975), 
pp. 92-101. 

6. R. J. Snow, Local Experts; Their Roles as Conflict Ma nagers in Municipal 
and Educational Government (Ph.D. dissertation. Northwestern Uni\''ee»- 
sity, 1966) and Roland L. Warren, et al , The Struct ure of Urban Reform^ 
(Lexington, Mass: D. C. Keath, 1974), are examples of such efforts. 

7. Paul E. Peterson, "The Politics of American Education," in Fred N. 
Ker linger, ed.. Review of Research in Education (Itasca, 111.: F.E. 
Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1974>, p. 365. 

8. This apt phrase is found in William Boyd, "The Public, The Professionals, 
and Educational Policy-Makiiig : VHio Governs?" (Paper presented at the 
American Educational Research Association Annual Meeting, Washington, 
D.C.', 1975), p. 7. 

9. Gene I. Maeroff , "Harried School Leaders See Their Role Waning," New York 
Times, March 5, 1974, pp. 1, 29; Donald A. Erickson, "Moral Dilemmas 
of Administrative Powerlessness ," Administrators' Notebook , April, 
1972, pp. 3-4, cited in Boyd, op cit , p. 8. 

10. Donald J. McCarty and Charles E. Ramsey, The School Managers (Westport, 
Conn.: GrccmTOod Publishing Co., 1971). 

n. Ibid ., pp. 153, 211^& 213.* 
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12. It should be noted Chat nost of the proponents of the beleaguered super- 

_intenQent oosition viewed threats to expertise as originating from 
outside the local community (court decisions, administrative regula- 
tions, etc.), or from the increasing organizational efforts of teachers. 

13. L. Harmon Zeigler, and M. Kent Jennings, with G. Wajne Peak, Governing 

Aaerican Schools (North Scituate, Mass. : Du:ibury Press, 1974i-? 

14. Michael 0. Boss, "The School Superintendent: Politician or Manager '• 

(unpublished manuscript). Michael Boss died on December 21, 1975, ^ 
leaving an incomolete, but brilliant, analysis of these data. Boss 
analysis followed our scheme of examining boards, aS units rather 
than by working with individual data. It i§ instructive, however, 
to note that 79 percent of the superintendents, as compared to d4 
percent of the board members, estimated the probability of super- 
^ intendent victory as very or fairly likely. 

15 Tom Burns, "The Direction of Activity and Communication in a Departmental 
Executive Grouos: A Quantitative Study in a British Engineering Fac- 
tory with a Self -Recording Technique," Human Relations (1954), • » 
pp. 73-87. I 

A6, See, for example, Carl I. Havland, et al. Communication and Persuasion 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953), pp. 35-36. 

17. Burns, op cit , p. 76. , 

18 Our methodology was heavily influenced by Benjamin V7alter, Bureaucratic 
Communications: A Statistic of Analys is of Influence (University 
of North Carolina, Institute for Resea'rch in Social Science, Sept. 1, 
1963) and David Kovenock, "Influence xn the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives: A Statistical Analysis of Comraunic.ations," (Unpublished- manu- 
script,, 1967) . 

19. Our classification is taken from Robert A. Dahl and Charles E. Lindblom, 

P olitics, Economics and Welfare (New York: Harper and Row, 1953). 
^ Briefly a hierarchical process of organization is one in whxch leaders 
exercise a' very high degree of unilateral control whereas bargaining 
is a form of reciprocal control among leaders. 

20. Eugene R.-' Sinoley, Community Pa r ticipation in Urban School Governmcirt 

(Washington, D.C.: USOE Cooperative Research Project S-029, iyb:>; , 
w^ic'h used written records to reconstruct events at board meetings. 

21- As E. E. SchatEsehneider argues: "l-Thoever decides what the game is about • 
• also decides who can get into the game." The Semi-Soverei£n_Peoole 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, I960), p. 105. 
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